THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
3. The Line of the Scholastic Succession
The keys of the future were held by the cathedrals, the
institutions upon which Charlemagne had lavished so much
loving care. He had made them the essential administrative
centres of the Church, and had prescribed for them a definitely
intellectual function as well. For every cathedral its school
and its canons was the Carolingian principle, and in order to
ensure the continuance of the cathedral school in cathedrals
where it might happen that not one of the canons was com-
petent to teach, provision was made to allow them to engage
some wandering scholar. The bishop was ordered to see that
this was duly performed, and was encouraged to link the
whole of his diocesan work to the cathedral by using the
services of members of the capitular body. The modern
custom, so often denounced, of using residentiary canonries
to provide specialists of one kind or another, and suffragan
bishops for the diocese is in reality not modern at all, but at
least eleven hundred years old. But at the same time Charle-
magne ordered that the members of a capitular body, diocesan
servants though they might be, must maintain a community
life of their own, and cement it not only by praying and
worshipping, but also by working together. Their work, he
said, must be in part intellectual and literary, and one special
task in this field laid upon them was the writing of Chronicles
or more local sets of annals in every cathedral.
It was due to the rigidity and many-sidedness of these enact-
ments that the cathedrals were better placed than the monas-
teries not only to stand firm as islands of culture and reason in
an ocean of chaos and bloodshed, but also to preserve intact the
form of organization and emphasis of interest which provided
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